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THE ELECTION. 


Tue closeness of the election which has just taken place and the 
consequent delay in arriving at the actual result have done something 
to modify the immediate rejoicing and disappointment of the contes- 
tants; but they have not lessened the importance of the conse- 
quences which are to follow the election, nor the significance of the 
causes which, after twenty-four yéars’ possession of the administration 
by one party, have transferred it into the hands of the other. Ata 
future day, when the fog and smoke of some minor issues shall have 
been removed from the field of the late struggle, the actual and con- 
trolling motive of the election will stand out clearly defined, and will 
be recognized by all. 

Then it will appear, as we believe, that the Republican party, by 
nominating a candidate whose whole public career and political meth- 
ods exemplified the evils which the civil service reform movement has 
sought to cure, lost the support of the larger part of the advocates of 
that reform, and that the Democratic party won to itself what the Re- 
publican party had_lost, and thereby gained the victory, by selecting a 
candidate who, above all other public men of our times, had made 
himself the practical exponent of the civil service reform idea. Thus, 
in its moral significance as well as in its practical consequences, we 
believe the election of 1884 will come to be regarded as the culminat- 
ing victory of those civil service reform Independents who in 1876 
and 1880 barred the way to the Presidential nomination against the 
present defeated candidate and others of this type, and who in 1882 
overturned Congress and the State of New York in the interests of 
their cause. 

This cause, which we have always stated to be something more 
than the improvement of the clerical service, is, we believe, the para- 
mount political question of the present time, and may be thus briefly 
stated: Public office should be held as a trust for the people, and 
honestly and faithfully discharged for their benefit; politics should 
be so conducted as to secure the execution of the people’s will. 


~| thousand postmasters ? 





THE NEW ADMINISTRATION. 


Now ts the time that editors are amusing themselves with sketch- 
ing cabinets for the new administration. Already, delegations have 
visited Governor Cleveland to urge some favorite of theirs for a 
portfolio. In the midst of this cabinet-making, let us sketch out 
a policy regarding the civil service. This is the first change of party 
in the national executive that has taken place since civil service 
reform has been at all an issue before the people, or has been a sub- 
ject attracting even the smallest public attention. When Lincoln 
was inaugurated in 1861, though the Republican party came in like a 
flood of pure water, powerful and clean, yet the rush for office, the 
removals, the pushing and crowding, was described by a public man 
of the times to be like a herd of swine feeding from a trough too 
small for them all. 

Any one who knows anything of Governor Cleveland is sure 
that he will carry out the Pendleton Act. That Act, however, af- 
fects but ten thousand or so out of the one hundred thousand offices 
in the country. What, then, is to be the policy regarding the other 
ninety thousand offices? What is to be done with the seventy-five 
What with the United States district at- 
torneys, the marshals, collectors, revenue inspectors, territory judges, 
naval officers, light-house keepers, and the clerks in post-offices and 
custom-houses, where the number is less than fifty in each ? 

Of course there will be a great pressure brought to bear upon the 
new administration to have changes. If it were a settled fact that no 
changes ought to be made, then it would be an easy matter to resist 
all change. Unfortunately, however, there are many cases in which 
changes would be most beneficial, not only to the service, but to the 
cause of reform. Many appointments have been made with no 
regard to fitness and wholly for political reasons. 

But, then, party zeal alone is no real cause for removal. It might 
be even said that a man wholly without political convictions would 
be seriously lacking in some respects, and probably not so good a civil 
servant as aman with them. This is, no doubt, true; yet experi- 
ence and association of ideas have made us feel there is already a 
prima facie case against a public servant who is much of a politician. 
This, again, has much truth in it; and yet we should be careful not 
to be on the side of “turning the rascals out,” taking for granted 
that all government employés are rascals. Many,—rather, the ma- 
jority— are faithful, industrious, painstaking public servants. 

In the midst of all this distraction, the real policy to pursue 
seems plain. When there has been abuse of office for partisan 
purposes, then there should be removal. For example, we know 
of cases where there is no doubt that government clerks have been 
taken from their duties, and made to address party documents. 
We have heard of letter-carriers being used to canvass for particular 
candidates, and to urge attendance at caucus in that candidate’s 
favor. It is of public notoriety that government officials have left 
their offices and gone stumping, and doing political work, neglecting 
their duties for whole weeks together; and we have proof that 
the post-office has been used for the distribution of campaign litera- 
ture, not in the way of mails, with postage paid, but as a circulating 
bureau, receiving piles of partisan documents, and distributing them, 

contrary to law, without postage or any remuneration to the govern- 
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ment. Each and every one of these cases calls for removal. Two 
precautions, however, should be taken,— one to have a fair inquiry, 
and the other to be sure and appoint a fit person in the place of the 
one removed. A Democratic political manager, unfitted for official 
duties, is no wise preferable to a Republican of the same kind. 
The President cannot possibly have a careful inquiry into each case 
of abuse, without expensive machinery; but a fair effort at inquiry 
at least ought to be had; a prima facie case against an official not 
satisfactorily answered ought to be made out before removal. ‘This, 
followed by the retention of faithful officials who may happen to be 
Republicans, and putting fit men into the vacant places, will do a 
vast deal for reform principles. Changes made on a basis of in- 
quiry and fitness become, instead of spoils, administrative reform. 

There will doubtless be abuses of patronage. No administration 
of modern times has been free from such abuses. But such abuses 
under a Democratic government will serve to open the eyes of some 
rather blind Republicans, who have been unable to see the need of 


reform while their own party was in power and benefiting from the 
abuses. 


THE PROGRESS OF CIVIL SERVICE REFORM AND THE 
INDEPENDENT MOVEMENT. 


Civit service reform as a political issue and the Independents as 
a political power have grown up side by side. The abuses of patron- 
age developed the civil service reformer, and the refusal of both 
parties to espouse his cause converted him into an Independent. 
The results of the independent political action of civil service re- 
formers, favored as they have been by the close balance of the 
two great parties, have been extraordinary; but it does not follow 
that future reforms can be effected by a minority acting on the 
same plan. Had the reform movement been other than it is, it 
might have been openly adopted by one party and as openly opposed 
by the other; and such may be the experience of future reforms, 
though it is far from unlikely that Independence may continue 
to be a feature of American politics after administrative reform 
is secure. The reasons why the anti-spoils movement did not become 
an issue between the existing parties are probably these: First, the 
political managers of both parties were naturally unwilling to adopt 
a cause which required them to correct their own methods of 


management, and forfeit the very privileges by which so many | 


of them had gained their political eminence. Secondly, politicians 
found it impossible to oppose a movement against which, though 


it could be derided and sneered at, no reasonable argament could 
be made. 


Though the civil service movement and the Independent move- | 
ment are closely allied, and have, as we have said, flourished side | 


by side, there is this distinction to be made: that, while the In- 
dependents, starting with the principle and spirit of civil service 
reform, propose to cover the whole ground of administrative and 
political reform, civil service reform, in its strict sense, is prop- 
erly the removal of the subordinate civil service from partisan 
control by the substitution of the merit system of appointment. In 
tracing its progress at this time, we propose to follow it, not through 
the development of its principles intojlegislative acts and rules and 
regulations, nor their practical application by means of competi- 
tive examinations, but into the field of political history. A few 
words will suffice. 


The insidious and inevitable instinct of patronage began to creep | 
into our government service at an early day; but, to the credit of 
the country, it should be said that, from time to time, as it man- 
ifested itself as a public evil, some right-minded and prophetic 
statesman arose to condemn it and predict its unhappy consequences. 


From 1829, when the Jackson administration openly adopted the | was close and bitter; but victory is once more with the Indepen- 


“spoils” principle, and thereby provoked a storm of protest and | 


indignation, until 1861, when the Republicans made a complete sweep 
of the offices, without causing a murmur of opposition, the whole 
tendency of political education of the people had been to lead them 
to accept this principle as the very groundwork of American 





politics. In Faneuil Hall, on the evening of Lincoln’s election, an 
immense audience, which had gathered to rejoice at what should 
have been regarded as a great triumph for human rights, burst into 
deafening applause at the opening sentence of an orator, who began 
his speech with these words, “ We are the victors, and to us belong 
the spoils.” As a political movement, springing from the people and 
appealing to the people, the anti-spoils movement had no existence 
until 1876. The pioneers were at work, but the people did not hear 
them. 

Among the statesmen who lifted their voices against the evil from 
time to time was one far-seeing man, who, having studied the 
measures by which England had met a similar evil, attempted, thus 
far in advance of public opinion, to secure the passage of a civil 
service reform bill by Congress. This was Thomas C. Jenckes, of 
Rhode Island, who introduced a civil service reform bill into the 
House of Representatives in 1867. From 1867 to 1871, the cause 
which Mr. Jenckes had brought to light grew in the minds of a few 
advanced spirits; and, during the latter year, the first civil service 
reform measure was enacted by Congress. The commission which 
was appointed under this act made suitable recommendations, which 
were approved by the President; but, as Congress subsequently 
refused to make the necessary appropriation for carrying on the 
work, it was abandoned. There was no further attempt by Congress 
in this direction until after the people had taken the matter into 
their hands. 

During the last year of President Grant’s administration, 
public indignation was aroused by the disclosure of great official 
corruption in Washington. The approaching Presidential cam- 
paign offered an opportunity for popular interference. The words 
“civil service reform” began to vibrate in the air. One of the 
first demonstrations was made in Boston, where a few young men 
met, and organized a club. They were in some doubt at first 
whether to call it the “Civil Service Reform Club” or the “ Bristow 
Club.” The latter name was decided upon; and the efforts of the 
club, which at once attracted a large and influential membership, 
were directed toward the nomination of Benjamin H. Bristow for the 
Presidency, on the ground of the brave stand he had made against 
corruption and jobbery while Secretary of the Treasury. The move- 
ment thus started has gone on step by step, gathering unto itself 
and welding together men of all sections and of all parties, whose 
one common desire and purpose is to eradicate from the administra- 
tions of our government and the methods of our politics that bribery 
of patronage which threatened, not long ago, to subvert, if not 
destroy, our institutions. 

Beginning with the Bristow movement, which won a victory 
by effecting the nomination of Hayes, thus defeating the “ spoils ” 
candidates, the reform Independents went on from victory to 
victory. In 1880, they again defeated the “spoils” candidate; 
and Garfield, whom they regarded with favor, was nominated. In 
1882, victory was again on their side. A stubborn Congress, which 
refused to give attention to the measures which the reformers 
pressed upon it, was overturned; and the improper manipulation 
of political machinery in New York was punished by such a re- 
versal of ballots as never before took place. Chastened and 
| instructed by these lessons, the Republican party seemed on the 
road to improvement. A good civil service bill having been passed 
| mainly by its efforts, and honestly administered by its President, the 
party seemed almost to have made peace with the reformers, who had 
whipped it into good behavior. But the demoralization proved too 
deep seated. The party again reached out toward its former se- 
|ducers; and, in spite of the earnest efforts of the Independents, 
administrative reform principles were defeated in the Presidential 
|Convention. This took the struggle to the polls, where the fight 


dents in the Presidential election of 1884. Thus, though small in 
numbers, the Independents, in the support of the cause to which 
| they owe their existence, have won the victory in the three Presiden- 
| tial elections which have occurred since they began to organize. In 
the mean time, they have remanded into private life Cameron, Conk- 
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ling, Grant, Dorsey, Keifer, Butler, Robeson, and Hubbell, to which 
list we may add Blaine and Logan. Not that these men were all 
equally unfaithful, but they all failed to comprehend the important 
principle that high office should be held, not solely for partisan or 
personal advantage, but as a trust for the benefit of the people. 
We cannot conclude the list of triumphs of the Independents with- 
out calling attention to what we regard as a most hopeful feature of 
the campaign just closed,— the election to the Presidency of the man 
whose discharge of his duties as Mayor of Buffalo and Governor of 
New York is the best illustration of the principles of the Independ- 
ents put into action which the country has yet seen. 


MISSOURI ASSOCIATION INQUIRIES. 


At a meeting of the executive committee of the Civil Service 
Reform Association of Missouri, on October 28, a sub-committee 
reported that they had investigated certain alleged violations of the 
civil service law in the St. Louis post-office, and that, so far as they 
could ascertain, no stress, direct or indirect, had been brought to bear 
upon the subordinate employés by the local officials during this cam- 
paign, to compel them to pay any assessment or “ voluntary contribu- 
tion” whatever for political purposes. The committee stated its 
belief to be that the postmaster, his chief assistant, and the civil 
service examiners are seeking to carry out the law faithfully in its 
spirit, as well as in its letter. 

But, while reporting this favorable state of affairs under national 
law, the committee referred to frequent rumors of political assess- 
ments levied on city officials of St. Louis, which, if true, show a 
flagrant violation of civil service reform principles, and an immediate 
and urgent demand for State legislation. 

After the adoption of the report, Mr. Peter L. Foy, the chairman 
of the committee, stated that he had received information that books 
written by Green B. Raum, worth fifty cents, had been received by 
‘the post-office officials, with a request from the national Republican 
committee that they purchase the books at $3.50 per copy. The 
matter was referred to the corresponding committee for investigation. 

The association has recently sent to candidates for the State 
legislature the following letter of inquiry : — 


Crvit SERVICE RerormM AssociaTION OF MissouRI, 
Sr. Louts, Mo., 1884. 

Sir,— By the passage of the “ Act to regulate and improve the 
civil service of the United States,” approved Jan. 16, 1883, and com- 
monly known as the “ Pendleton bill,” the principles of civil service 
reform were practically applied in the administrative departments of 
the National Government. 

In the States of New York and Massachusetts, similar measures 
have been adopted, regulating State and municipal offices in cities ; 
and it is confidently expected that several other States will have 
passed laws of like import before the lapse of another year. It is the 
purpose of this association to bring the matter of State and municipal 
reform to the attention of the next legislature of Missouri; and to 
that end I have been instructed by the executive committee to ask of 
you, as a candidate for election to the General Assembly, your 
views upon the following questions : — ; 

First. Do you believe that individual merit, and not partisan 
“‘ work,” should be the test of fitness for appointive office ? 

Second. Do you approve of testing fitness for subordinate posi- 
tions by competitive examinations open to all persons properly quali- 
fied, without regard to party affiliations, and of appointing, after 
a fixed probation, such persons as have passed satisfactory examina- 
tions and shown their fitness during the period of probation ? 

Third. Are you in favor of, or opposed to, the levying of assess- 
ments for party purposes upon persons holding appointive offices ? 

Fourth. Tf elected to a seat in the legislature, would you aid, 
by your personal support and by your vote, a measure seeking to 
apply the principles embodied in the “ Pendleton bill” to State and 
municipal offices in the cities of Missouri, so far as such principles 
can be practically applied ? 

Fifth. If opposed to the principles above referred to, will you 
kindly state the grounds of your opposition to them or any of 
them ? 

By mail, I send you copies of publications containing further 
information upon the subject of civil service reform. I would 
respectfully request, at your early convenience, an expression of your 
opinion upon this important subject, which is now receiving the 
favorable attention of the people, and which has received indorse- 
ment in the platform of the national conventions of the Republican 
and Democratic parties. Henry Hitcacock, President. 


The following replies have been received : — 
L. W. Danforth, in answer to the fourth query, says, “I cannot 


returns the answer “I do” to the first question, is opposed to the 
third, and in reply to the fourth says: “I have no copy of the 
‘Pendleton bill.’ As far as I know it from your third annual report, 
I answer the question with ‘yes.’ ” 
W. H. Kennan, of Mexico, Mo., and Chris Ellerbe write that they 
have not time now to answer the questions, but will reply later. 
Joseph N. Judge writes as follows :— 


Dear Sir,—I hoped to be able to carefully examine the proceed- 
ings of your association, forwarded me by you, in order to answer 
more in detail the question propounded by the executive committee ; 
but, as you well know, there is little time at the disposal of any 
candidate in a contest like this. Therefore, I beg to just answer - 
your questions without comment, and hope the same will be satis- 
factory to your association. 

To the first and second questions, I reply, “I do”; third, “ Op- 














tell now,” and makes no replies at all to the others. O. Manning | 





posed, emphatically ”; fourth, “I would.” 
Very respectfully yours, 


JOSEPH N. JuDGE. 
Oct. 27, 1884. 


The reply of C. A. Anthony, of Maryville, was as follows : — 


MaryYVILte, Oct. 23, 1884. 

Dear Sir,— Yours of the 22d inst. at hand, and I hasten to answer. 

In answer to first interrogatory, I say I do believe that individual 
merit, and not partisan work, should be the test of fitness for appoint- 
ment to office. 

Second interrogatory: I answer yes. 

Third interrogatory: I am most decidedly opposed to levying 
assessments for party purposes upon persons holding appointive 
offices. In other words, I dp not believe in buying the Presidency, 
or any other high office, by assessing the small holders to procure the 
means of purchase. 

Fourth interrogatory: Yes, decidedly. 

Fifth: I am in no wise opposed. We must have civil service 
reform in national and State offices. To my mind, the real issue in 
this campaign is: Shall the office be held and considered a mere 
personal favor bestowed for party work, or shall it be held by the 
office-holder as a trust? Shall the large and important offices be 
bought by the drawings from the smaller ones? In other words, 
shall the people pay the expenses of self-corruption? 

Truly yours, C. A. ANTHONY. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 3. 


Henry Hitcucock, St. Louis : 

Dear Sir,— In answer to questions upon civil service reform : — 

Question No. 1.— Individual merit should by all means be the 
only test of fitness for office. 

Question No. 2.— Yes. 

Question No. 3.—In favor of assessment for legitimate campaign 
expenses, but not enough for corruption funds. 

Question No. 4.— Yes, with modification. 

Wish your association success in their efforts to purify the politi- 
cal atmosphere of our State. Truly, 


BenTON B. CHILps. 


Sr. Lous, Nov. 3, 1884. 
Henry Hircucock, President C.S.R.A. of Missouri: 

Sir,—1 agree with your association in the objects sought to be ob- 
tained. I would reduce the salary of all officers to the same basis as 
that received by business men that perform an equivalent service. 
High salaries or fees only furnish money to corrupt the electors. I[ 
refer you to the platform of my party, the Greenback Labor, adopted 
at Indianapolis, Ind., May 29, 1884, wherein we take the ground mak- 
ing all offices, where practical, elective. Iagree in this. In reading 
Mr. Frost’s address in your pamphlet, he uses these words in referring 
to our officials: “ That, compared with officials in foreign states, they 
are singularly polite and obliging in their relations to the public.” 
We may ask the question, Why? I would answer, Because they are 
answerable to some power that can remove them. I am opposed to 
life term in office, believing that it would cause our officials to become 
insolent in their official intercourse with the public, almost insuffer- 
able, but still not quite come within the rules of “misconduct” for 
which they could be removed. 

I am yours truly, 
GrorGE M. Jackson, 
Greenback Labor Candidate for Congress, Tenth District. 


Haprliy, the country will not see this time that disgusting scram- 
ble for place which the civil service law, framed by a Democratic 
senator and adopted by Democratic as well as Republican votes, for- 
bids. The new President, having this wholesome law at his back, 
will pay no regard to the selfish and stupid legend that “to the 
victor belong the spoils.” He will see his duty to be in Washington 
as at Albany, as President as he has seen it as governor, to be the 


chief ruler of us all, not the head of a victorious clique— New 
York Herald. 
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REFORM IN INDIANA. 


Tue Independent Republican Committee of Indiana seized the 
opportunity during the recent campaign to make a direct appeal to 
voters on the ground of civil service reform principles, and it is to be 
hoped that the interest awakened and the instruction disseminated 
by this earnest and efficient committee will lead to the formation 
of an organization which shall continue the work of agitating this 
issue, and of procuring such legislation as may be needed to apply 
the “merit system” to the State and municipal governments of In- 
diana. We referred in our last number to the charges brought 
against Mr. Calkins, the Republican candidate for governor, by the 
Independents, to the effect that he had assessed federal office-holders 
for campaign funds to help him into Congress, and had caused the 
dismissal of a postmistress who had failed to contribute. We have 
to regret that, though Mr. Calkins was defeated, the Democratic 
governor-elect, Mr. Gray, is stated to have spoken as follows, at a 
recent meeting held to celebrate the election of Cleveland and Hen- 
dricks: “The time is near at hand when the Democratic party will 
have an opportunity to carry out its reforms. ‘The plea is put up, 
Will we turn Republican office-holders out? Of course we will. 
This has been a contest between parties. The Republican party, in 
its twenty-four years’ lease of power, has filled all places with Repub- 
licans; and, when the Democratic party obtains power on the 4th of 
March next, we will expect that from that time, as rapidly as possible, 
the offices will be filled with Democrats. I don’t expect that all the 
Republican office-holders will be turned out. There may be some 
widow holding a second-class post-office that will not be disturbed ; 
but these big fellows who have made mouey by fostering monopolies, 
to these I expect a Democratic administration to say, ‘Pack your 
gripsack: when we need you again, we will send for you.’”’ 

Lucius B. Swift, the chairman of the Independent Republican 
Committee, was actively engaged in speech-making during the cam- 
paign; and his speeches are very strong in their advocacy of civil 
service reform. We quote from one of them as follows : — 





“ The noblest bill Mr. Cleveland ever signed was the civil service 
bill. And why should the civil service need a reform bill? Consider 
for a moment the several hundred thousand State and federal offices, 
which executive authority fills by appointment. Suppose you want 
one of those offices, or, if that is too personal, suppose your boy 
just come to manhood thinks he’ is fitted for and would like public 
employment. He has been well brought up, and his conscience is 
clear. What must he do? First, he must rid himself of every ves- 
tige of inclination to ‘kick.’ Next, he must not be thin-skinned. 
The success of his party must be his first object, and he must not 
criticise the means. He must play upon the prejudices of the igno- 
rant, he must advocate what he knows to be false, he must wink at 
direct or indirect bribery, he must defend political liars and debauch- 
ers, he must in addition run by the chariot wheels of some man who 
has control of spoils. If all these qualifications secure to him requis- 
ite power over voters, and this power is exercised in a becoming 
spirit, he stands a chance of getting a place. What do you think of 
og boy’s self-respect by the time he has his appointment? And 

e is not yet free. At every election, he is called upon to hand over 
a portion of his salary, not to the public to reduce taxation, but to 
his party managers for uses which are never published to the world. 
Loss of ‘influence’ by his patron or the defeat of his party lead to 
his dismissal. Why should the public business be done in a manner 
so wasteful ? 

“ Why should the postmaster at Indianapolis be paid $3,200 a year 
out of your taxes, and spend his time looking after Mr. Blaine’s elec- 
tion? Why should Mr. Dudley be paid $5,000 a year out of your taxes, 
and spend his time in his own peculiar way in the Ohio campaign ? 

“ Take the largest manufacturing establishment in the country, and 
it will be small in comparison with our great public offices. Induce 
the proprietor to turn out all Democrats, and employ in their places 
Republicans. Let him be governed in their retention by their zeal 
and activity in working for the Republican party. Let him also cre- 
ate vacancies among these to make room for new candidates urged 
by influential men. And then let him spend his days and nights 
helping to run the campaign. After the next election, let him turn 
out all the Republicans and put in Democrats. How long would 
such a manufacturing business keep out of the hands of a receiver? 
Why does not the public business suspend under a similar strain? 
Because the government has you to tax to make up the waste. Do 
not deceive yourselves. Every time a faithful man is replaced by a 
new hand there is a waste that you are taxed to pay for. And every 
contribution for party purposes that is not a personal hardship upon 
the officer is paid from a salary too high, and which you are over- 
taxed to pay. 

“ After ten years of jibing and sneering at its advocates, the Pen- 
dleton civil service bill, in the teeth of both party machines, has 
released about ten thousand officers from the spoils system; but 
enough are yet left to give our President a greater power for evil 
than is exercised by the head of any government in Europe except in 
Russia and Turkey.” 





VIEWS OF THE COMMISSIONERS ON THE PROSPECTS 
OF CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


(From a Newspaper Interview.) 
DORMAN B. EATON. 


QuEstTion.— You are from New York, Mr. Commissioner, and 
know what Governor Cleveland has done there for civil service reform. 
Please give the facts and your views as to what he is likely to do rel- 
ative to removals and the Civil Service Act and rules. 


Mr. Eatron.— These are very delicate questions for one in my 
position to answer. I have taken no part whatever in the late cam- 
paign. I have not the least right to assume to speak for Governor 
Cleveland or his party. Having acted with the Republican party 
from its origin, I can hardly speak without some party bias. Never- 
theless, I will frankly tell you what I think. We shall have an 
administration absolutely Democratic in policy, but whether with a 
member representing those without whose votes the Democratic party 
would have failed, I will not guess. But the Civil Service Act will not 
be repealed, either at the coming session or during this generation. 
Governor Cleveland and the statesmen of his party would oppose any 
attempt to repeal it. The Republicans, as a body, would resist, and 
the Senate would defeat such an attempt. The rules will not be 
abolished: they will be enforced under the new President, but not, 
I fear, with such enlarging breadth of application and such moral 
support from the party in power as would have been the case, cer- 
tainly, had President Arthur been re-elected, and, probably, had Mr. 
Blaine succeeded. 

The disinterestedness and patriotism of the country are not very 
unequally divided between the great parties; but, in my opinion, my 
party has much the larger part of the intelligent conviction which has 
thus far supported civil service reform. Great numbers of persons 
in the Democratic ranks are so prejudiced and uninformed on the 
subject that they will clamor for removals for the sake of patronage. 
They don't comprehend that a party which could elect its candidate 
only by the aid of the Republican friends of reform has no chance 
if it alienates those friends in the future, when they are sure to be 
far more numerous and powerful than now. They still believe in the 
old proscriptive spoils system, not comprehending that it is doomed, 
and caring more, as do many Republicans also, for a four years’ sat- 
urnalia of spoils than for all the future beyond that. A great strug- 
gle over the reform issue in the Democratic ranks is therefore certain. 
The statesmen of the party — Bayard, Pendleton, Lamar, Garland, 
Carlisle, Randall, Cox, Morrison, Tucker, Hewitt, Willis, and others, 
each of whom has already spoken and voted for the Civil Service Act 
—will stand by the new President in its support. 


President Cleveland’s Attitude. 


But many worthy Democrats and all the demagogues, the spoils- 
men and rabble of the party, will be against it. The Republicans 
will stand together for the Act and rules, anxiously waiting for the 
Democrats to ruin themselves by their abrogation. The President 
will lead the reform element of his party; and his clear convictions, 
his high sense of duty, his courage, his strength of character, will 
secure the victory. There is no public man in this country who has 
a higher sense of the moral obligations of official life or who is more 
certain to withstand mere partisan and selfish appeals than Governor 
Cleveland. This is a great element of power and of popularity, too, 
as the people now feel. And, lest my motives be misunderstood, let 
me add that he has never done me a favor, and that I could neither 
ask nor accept one at his hands. Many officers outside the rules and 
some within will doubtless be removed for no very good reasons. 
But, so far as possible, Governor Cleveland will prevent mere politi- 
eal proscription. He cannot attend to everything. Much will de- 
pend on the members of his Cabinet, and especially on the Post- 
master-General. If there are, as it is charged, some officers who 
have used their influence to enforce assessments, and neglected their 
duties and violated the proprieties of their stations to engage in party 
warfare, the fate they have challenged may very likely await them. 
If persons are to be selected for the public work irrespective of 
politics, they had better attend to that work and not meddle with 
the elections. 

Mayor Cleveland’s Record. 


Q.— What has Governor Cleveland done in New York to warrant 
this estimate of him? .A.— Buffalo was a city almost as partisan, 
lawless, and badly governed as Cincinnati. Upon being made sheriff, 
Mr. Cleveland exhibited those qualities which are being more and 
more needed and appreciated by the people. They comprehended 
and approved his spirit. He was elected mayor by votes from both 
parties in that Republican city, entering upon his duties in January, 





1882. His life as mayor was a continuous struggle for honesty and 
fidelity in office against the jobbers, spoilsmen, and partisans who 
had long preyed on the city. He mastered the situation, and became 
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known as the veto mayor. His fearless way of dealing with them 
is shown by this language from one of his vetoes : — 
I withhold J assent, etc., because I regard it as the culmination of a most 
e 


barefaced, impudent, and shameless scheme to betray the interests of the people, 
and to worse than squander the public money. 


The message brands their schemes as “cheap, cunning, aud the 
low appeals of mock heroism.” He had not at that time, I think, 
studied the practical methods of civil service reform then being 
enforced at the New York City post-office and custom-house. But 
his own convictions affirmed its theory; aud his practice was, in 
another form, its methods. He brought about a speedy reform in 
Buffalo, which awakened the gratitude of its people and arrested 
the attention of the State. 


Cleveland as Governor. 


Before he had been one year a mayor, he was nominated for 
governor. In the mean time, he had studied civil service reform 
at New York City, and also the then pending Pendleton bill, which 
is now the Civil Service Act of Jan. 16, 1883. On Oct. 28, 1882, 
when candidate for governor, and while many Republicans were 
considering whether they would vote for him, he used this decisive 
and unequivocal language in a letter to their leaders : — 

I have no hesitation in saying that I fully approve of the principles embodied 
in the Pendleton bill, ... and that I should be glad to aid in any practical legisla- 


tion which would give them a place in the management of the affairs of the State 
and of municipalities, so far as they can be made applicable thereto. 


He was trusted; and, in a Republican State, he was elected gover- 
nor by the unprecedented majority of one hundred and ninety-two 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-four votes, entering upon his 
duties in January, 1883. There could be no more emphatic evidence 
than this of that stern demand by the people for honesty and non- 
partisan business capacity in executive officers, which no party can 
safely resist. 

In his letter accepting the nomination for governor, he used this 
language : — 

Subordinates in public places should be selected and retained for their efti- 
ciency... . The tenure of such places should depend on ability and merit. ... The 
system of levying assessments for partisan purposes on those holding office or 
place cannot be too strongly condemned. 

As governor, he has been true to his pledges and his principles. 
He vetoed one bill, because he held its aim was to secure places and 
patronage for party advancement. In his statesmanlike veto of the 
Railroad Fare Bill, he withstood the threats, prayers, and cajolements 
of all the manipulators, demagogues, and communists of his party. 
He made a mere man of business, instead of a politician, State Super- 
intendent of Public Works, against the combined pressure of the 
whole army of partisan jobbers. They were angry over so much 
party pottage thus lost. 


Civil Service Reform in New York. 


But he went far beyond all this. A New York bill, very largely 
in the identical language of the National Civil Service Act, but, as 
amended, yet more stringent, had his efficient support and received 
his prompt signature. Under it, a commission of two Democrats and 
one Republican appointed by him have framed civil service rules, 
which he approved, and which are now in force in the entire execu- 
tive service of the State of New York and of all its cities, twenty- 
three in number. The rules extend even to prisons and asylums 
and the police departments, everywhere excluding all party tests and 
making rigid examinations as to character and capacity the condition 
of appointment. The New York law is more stringent than the 
federal law against political assessments. 

This great reform, so little comprebended elsewhere, is really 
a political revolution in the Empire State, which will give Governor 
Cleveland a high permanent place in her history. For patriotic 
disinterestedness in the surrender of patronage, it has no parallel in 
our annals, except in the passage of the Act of 1883 by a Republican 
administration. 


Massachusetts has since passed a similar law, and is now framing 


rules under it. That Governor Cleveland has his heart in the work, 
and justly estimates the great results achieved, is shown in his annual 
message of January last. He says: — 

New York, then, leads in the inauguration of a comprehensive State system of 
civil service. The principle of selecting the subordinate employés of the State on 
the ground of capacity and fitness, ascertained according to fixed and impartial 
rules, without regard to political predilections, and with reasonable assurance of 


retention and promotion in case of meritorious service, is now the established 
policy of the State. 


He shows how certain that policy will stimulate and honor her 
common school system. 


Growing Sentiment of the Country. 


The rapidly growing reform sentiment of the country has been 
demanding more honesty, courage, and administrative capacity, with 
less politics, in executive places. Governor Cleveland has the distinc- 
tion of being the first man since Washington who has been elected Pres- 


ve 











ident because he possessed those qualities in a pre-eminent degree. They 
have advanced him more rapidly to the head of the nation than military 
glory ever did any one of her favorites. To believe that such a man, 
with such a history, who never sought an office and never left a place 
of official duty to aid his election, will come to the national capital to 
repudiate the pledges and all that is best of his official life, to betray 
those who have most trusted him, to make hostile all the Republican 
journals which now support him, to ruin the prospects of his party 
and disgrace himself and his country by overturning a work of 
reform kindred to that upon which his own distinction rests, only to 
secure a free field for patronage-mongering and spoils system de- 
bauchery,— that such an assumption should be made by any sensible, 
well-informed man is to me simply incomprehensible. 

If I am mistaken in this view, I hope the rules will be utterly 
overthrown before the March winds are over. If the Democrats 
enforce a spoils system policy, they mu-t take the consequences. No 
true friend of reform would have any part in a perfunctory and de- 
ceptive enforcement of the rules mutilated in essential parts. He 
would rather await their certain resurrection four years hence over 
the graves of their enemies. 


JUDGE THOMAN,. 


The views of Judge L. D. Thoman, the Democratic member of 
the commission, were also obtained on the same subject discussed by 
Mr. Eaton. 


‘ What do you think will be President Cleveland’s policy as to 
civil service reform?” 


“I do not know; but it would seem that his past public utterances 
and acts are a sufficient guarantee that his policy will be conservative 
and in thorough sympathy with the present civil service law and 
rules.” 


“Will there be many removals of government officials from 
office ?” 


“Yes; and many will remain. I am satisfied that a thorough 
administrative reform will cause the removal of many officials whose 
places need not be filled; and, if a policy is pursued by which the 
business of the government will be conducted on business principles, 
the biennial register in two years from now will contain several 
thousand names less than it does to-day. As to disturbing subordi- 
nates in these public offices, much will depend upon their efficiency 
in the places they occupy. There has never been such a thing as a 
‘clean sweep.’ The power of removal is not abridged by the civil 
service law; but the places made vacant cannot be filled within the 
classified service without a requisition on the commission. Thus it is 
that the motive for removing thoroughly efficient and trustworthy 
clerks is gone.” 


In the course of further conversation, Judge Thoman took occa- 
sion to say that, had Mr. Blaine been elected, he would have made 
more removals for political motives than Mr. Cleveland, because, “ in 
a political life of twenty-five years, much of which time was given to 
seeking the Presidency, many pledges and promises must have been 
made”; and, as a second reason, “until his letter of acceptance ap- 
peared, the public had not been advised that Mr. Blaine was in sym- 
pathy with a reform of the civil service, and in no speech during the 
campaign, although he made several hundred, did he refer to this 
question.” . 

“ Governor Cleveland,” Judge Thoman continued, “had declared 
himself on every occasion that he addressed the public in favor of 
the system of reform that is now being successfully carried out under 
the provisions of the Pendleton bill and the rules promulgated by 
President Arthur, who at all times has given the commission a 
hearty and unwavering support.” 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 
(From the New Englander for July, 1884.) 


BY ELIAL F. HALL. 


Mucu has been accomplished, but much more remains to be done 
by the civil service reformers. President Hayes (seconded by Carl 
Schurz as Secretary of the Interior) gave them his hearty and vigor- 
ous assistance. President Garfield would have done the same, if his 
life had been spared. President Arthur made a change for the better 
in his course and conduct toward thei, after tne New York election 
of November, 1882. 

In 1880 there were signs of a great awakening in the public mind 
on the subject of administrative reform. Undoubtedly, Dorman B. 
Eaton’s book on the civil service in Great Britain contributed largely 
to this revival. In the fall of 1880, the Civil Service Reform Asso- 
ciation of New York City started anew, and re-organized itself, with 
George William Curtis as President and Everett P. Wheeler as 
Chairman of its Executive Committee. This committee set to work 
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in good earnest, and framed two bills to be laid before Congress. 
They were drafted by Mr. Eaton. No man in the country was better 
competent to perform this difficult task. No man had studied the 
subject in all its details more diligently or mastered it more tior- 
oughly or discussed it at greater length. One of these bills provided 
for open competitive examinations for admission to certain branches 
of the subordinate civil service, and the other prohibited political 
assessments. Both were introduced into the Senate on the tenth day 
of January, 1881. In February, Mr. Eaton and Mr. Wheeler, the one 
being a Republican and the other a Democrat, were sent on to Wash- 


ington to see if they could find anybody there who would hear what | 


they had to say about these bills. There were two gentlemen in Con- 
gress, both Democrats, who had become interested in the reform of 
the civil service, and who looked with compassion and sympathy 
upon the strangers from New York. ‘They were Senator Pendleton 
of Ohio and Representative Willis of Kentucky. The two bills had 
been referred to a select committee of the Senate, of which Mr. Pen- 
dleton, though not formally the chairman, appears to have been the 
active member. Messrs. Eaton and Wheeler had a hearing before this 
committee. When they came back to New York to make report of what 
they had seen and done, it was as if a couple of missionaries had just 
returned from the heathen. They brought good news. 
thought so. They had been listened to with patience and courtesy. 
That of itself was encouraging. But, more than this, Senator Pendle- 


ton had concluded to put aside a bill of his own, to adopt in its place | 


that one of the reformers that provided for competitive examinations, 


and to report it back to the Senate with an earnest recommendation | 
This was done on the 16th of February, and this bill | 


for its passage. 
was afterwards known as the “ Pendleton bill.” But nothing further 
was heard of it that winter. Congress was fast drawing to a close ; 
and, on the 4th of March, President Hayes was to retire and President 
Garfield to be inaugurated. The Congressional Record of that session 
covers two thousand four hundred and seventy-two closely printed 


pages; but no speech or utterance of any kind about civil service | 


reform, either pro or con, can be found in this vast mass of Congres- 
sional verbiage. So deaf to the voice of public opinion and so blind 


to the signs of the times were the men who composed the Forty-sixth | 


Congress. 

The next two years brought about a wonderful change. On the 
16th of January, 1883, the Pendleton*bill, in an amended form, hav- 
ing passed both Houses of Congress, was approved by President 
Arthur. He appointed as Civil Service Commissioners, to aid him in 
carrying out the new statute, Dorman B. Eaton of New York, John 
M. Gregory of Illinois, and Leroy D. Thoman of Ohio. In February 


last, the President transmitted to Congress the first annual report of | 


this Commission. It affords an opportunity to observe the practical 
operation of the new merit system of making appointments, as con- 
trasted with the old spoils system. The first thing that we notice is 
the extremely limited application of the new statute. None of the 


postmasters, of whom the number is no less than forty-eight thousand | 


four hundred and thirty-four, are affected by it in respect to their ten- 
ure of office or their salaries. Nor does it touch the mode of appoint- 
ing any of the officers of the government, the appointment of whom is 
confirmed by the Senate. Senatorial patronage therefore, so far as 
regards the power of confirmation, is as yet undisturbed. Persons 
employed as laborers or workmen are also expressly excepted from the 
operation of the act. 

There are only three branches of the service that have thus far 
been subjected to the new system of appointment. The first embraces 
5,652 clerkships and other places in the executive departments at 
Washington, with salaries not exceeding $1,800 and not less than 
$900 per annum. The second embraces 2,573 places, with salaries 
varying from $900 to $1,800 or over, in those customs districts, where 
the number of such places in each are “all together as many as fifty.” 


At least, they | 


sented to be. They might easily have projected a measure of reform 
that would have been far more sweeping and radical. But they were 
dealing with the subject before them from a practical point of view, 
and they rejected all such radical propositions and suggestions as chi- 
merical. They saw plainly that it would be impracticable to induce 
Congressmen to surrender all their patronage at a single stroke. They 
said to themselves : “ This is a reform that may be accomplished grad- 
ually. We cannot do everything all at once. We will first make an 
experiment, and the American people shall see how it works. We will 
select and set off by themselves a few sections or branches of the civil 
service. We will cut them off from all connection with the spoils 
system, and from the partisan and machine politics of the day; and 
we will put them under the operation of the merit system.” And this 
is what has been done by the civil service act. 

Some of the other features of the reformed system in actual prac- 
tice can only be touched upon in the fewest words possible. Accord- 
ing to the Report of the Commission, the whole number of applicants 
examined was 3,542. The number of those who were successful, hay- 
ing been graded above the minimum of sixty-five (the figure for the 
maximum of complete proficiency being 100), was 2,044. Of these, 
the number appointed to the service during the period of six months 
from July 16, 1883 (until which date the old methods of appointment 
were continued), to Jan. 16, 1854, was 516. Of these, sixty-five 
per cent. were educated in the common schools alone. This interest- 
|ing fact sufficiently disposes of the objection that the new system 
| would create an aristocracy or bureaucracy of college graduates. It 
has been well said that this is especially a people’s reform, that it 
deposes bosses as the dictators of appointments in the public service, 
and opens the doors wide to all the people. 

Again, the reformers have never regarded competitive examina- 
tions as a perfect and final test of fitness. Accordingly, the civil 
service act and the rules promulgated under it provide for a proba- 
| tionary service of six months, before any absolute appointment can 
be made. It is also to be noted that the act is so framed that the 
reform system may be extended to other parts of the executive 
service, whenever the President shall so direct, without the necessity 
of additional legislation. 

It is a prevailing error that the reform under review aims at a life 
tenure or some other kind of permanent tenure of office. The civil 
service act and rules only prohibit removals for refusal to contribute 
to any political fund or to render any political service. They steer 
carefully clear of all the vexed questions of tenure. This reform is 
‘inconsistent of course with the doctrine of rotation in office, which is 
| an element of the spoils system. But it is plain that the temptation 
to make arbritrary removals in order to create vacancies is gone, the 
| moment it is seen that the places thus vacated can no longer be filled 
on partisan grounds, or with political or personal favorites, without 
| reference to their merits. 

Section 10 of the civil service act may be referred to as an illus- 
| tration of the destructive effect of the reformed system upon Con- 
| gressional patronage. It provides that no recommendation from a 
| Congressman except as to the character or residence of the applicant 
| shall be received or considered. To prevent misapprehension, it may 
| also be noted that the Commission under the power given it in the 
|act excepts from examination a few persons, such as confidential 
|clerks and secretaries, cashiers, interpreters, stenographers, and 
| others. 
| The civil service act was drawn with wisdom and foresight, so as 
|to avoid constitutional questions and difficulties. It does not take 

away any power of appointment vested in the President or other 
| executive officers. But this power is one of choice. It is “a right of 
|selection for appointment among several.” Congress may regulate 
|it. Accordingly, when a vacancy occurs, it is filled by a selection by 
| the appointing officer from the four names certified to him by the 





There are only eleven such districts; to wit, Boston, Portland, Bur- | C 


lington, New York City, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, 
Detroit, Port Huron, Chicago, and San Francisco. Thirdly, the 
reformed system applies to 5,699 clerks and other employés in those 
post-offices, where the whole number of such clerks and employés in 
each “ together amount to as many as fifty.” There are twenty-three 
such post-offices, and they are as follows: Boston, Providence, New 
York City, Brooklyn, Albany, Rochester, Buffalo, Newark, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Washington, New Orleans, Louisville, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Indianapolis, Chicago, St. Louis, Mil- 
waukee, Kansas City, and San Francisco. Add together the number 
of places as above stated, in the departments at Washington and in 
the customs service and postal service, and you have an aggregate of 
13,924. According to the Report of the Commission, there has been 
a subsequent increase, so as to carry the number above 14,000. Stated 
then in round numbers, there are 14,000 clerks and other employés of 
the government, who have been brought under the protection of the 
civil service act, and who hold their places independently of politics, 
politicians, or political influences. This fact shows a good beginning. 
The authors of the Pendleton bill never expected from it as its imme- 
diate result anything more than such a beginning. They were prac- 


tical men, and not such visionary theorists as they were often repre- | 


| Commission as among those graded highest in the list of those who 
|have passed the examination successfully and have thus become 
|eligible. The act is not mandatory upon the President. It does not 
| require him, but only authorizes him to appoint the Commissioners. 
| And they are required “to aid the President, as he shall request, in 
preparing suitable rules to carry this act into effect.” The whole 
| thing, as has well been said, presupposes a friendly President, the 
whole aim of the examinations being to bring to his notice the 
qualifications of those who seek to enter the service. 

Five sections of the civil service act are directed against the evils 
| of political assessments. Congressmen as well as executive officers 
and employés are prohibited from soliciting or receiving them. No 
person is allowed to solicit or receive them in the public offices or in 
the navy yards or the arsenals. No officer or employé mentioned in 
the act shall discharge or promote or in any manner change the offi- 
cial rank or compensation of any other officer or employé for giving 
or withholding a contribution for a political purpose. The violation 
of any of these provisions is made a misdemeanor, punishable by fine 
or imprisonment or both; and the offence, if the offender be in the 
service, is good cause for his removal. Averaged at the sum of one 
| thousand dollars, the salaries of the fourteen thousand to whom the 
act applies would amount to fourteen millions of dollars. An assess- 
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ment or tax of two per cent. on this sum would yield a fund for 
electioneering purposes of two hundred and eighty thousand dollars. 
Hereafter, no part of this fund can be collected by intimidation and 
extortion as heretofore. Still, the provisions against assessments are 
not so searching and comprehensive as the bill that was framed in 
New York and introduced into the Senate as already stated, in 
January, 1881, which bill, however, did not pass the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Mention is made in the Report of the Commission of 
violations of the act by citizens of two States, “in the form of sur- 
reptitiously sending or carrying circulars into the departments at 

ashington, by which contributions were solicited from those in the 
public service in aid of the political funds of those States.” As the 
act now reads, it will be difficult to procure or sustain a conviction 
for sending such circulars by mail. That point was covered in the 
bill referred to, in terms so explicit as to leave no room for con- 
struction. 

Unfortunately, the civil service act provides that appointments 
shall be apportioned among the several States according to popula- 
tion. This provision was inserted in the Senate, as an amendment to 
the Pendleton bill. It interpolates an inconsistency into a system 
based solely on merit. It is an extension to the States of the old 
doctrine of the spoils system in respect to individuals, that every 
one has a right to an office. It is a penalty upon superior intelligence 
and a premium on comparative ignorance. 

One other amendment deserves notice. The original Pendleton 
bill adopted the existing statutory classification of the clerks in the 
executive departments at Washington, and provides for a similar 
arrangement into classes of the clerks and other employés in the 
customs offices and post-offices to which it should apply. It then 
provided that original entrance into the service so classified should be 
at the lowest grade, and that promotions should be made from the 
lower grades to the higher on the basis of merit and competition. 
This was all plain and simple. It was just and proper that new- 
comers should begin at the bottom and work their way up. The 
Senate struck out the provision in reference to promotion and en- 
trance at the lowest grade. This amendment was made on the 
motion of Senator Brown of Georgia, with the avowed purpose of 
giving Democrats from outside an equal chance for entrance to the 
higher grades with those Republicans who should be promoted from 
lower grades, it being assumed that the lower grades were filled with 
Republicans. The amendment was a concession to the spoils system. 
It materially impaired the significance and value of the classification. 
It gave rise to many apprehensions on the part of the friends of 
reform, which, however, have hardly been realized. It seems that, in 
actual practice, ninety-eight per cent. of the entrances to the service 
under the act have been at the lower grades. Then, again, competi- 
tive examinations for promotion are not so essential as is often 
supposed. There is no such necessity or occasion for them as in the 
case of original entrance to the service. There are no such examina- 
tions for promotion in the British postal service, and not ten: per cent. 
of the other promotions in the British civil service are subjected to 
them. As a general rule, those candidates should be promoted who 
have made the best record of merit in the service below. 

The civil service reformers have become a political power. They 
have fought their battles and achieved their victories before the 
courts, at the polls, and in the halls of legislation. In 1881, discovery 
was made of an act of Congress passed in 1876, levelled against 
executive officers and employés of the government appointed without 
the confirmation of the Senate. The act made it a misdemeanor for 
them to request or receive from other officers or employés “any 
money or property or other thing of value for political purposes.” It 
so happened that a man named Curtis had violated this statute. He 
was a special agent of the treasury department at Washington; and, 
while holding this position, he became the treasurer of the Republi- 
can State Committee of New York, and as such, in the canvass that 

receded the election of 1881, he received from other employés of the 

ederal Government the assessments imposed upon them by the 
circular note of the State Committee directing the —_ to be 
made to him. When the reformers came to consider the question of 
the prosecution of Curtis, there were many doubts and misgivings. 
There were no funds in hand for undertaking so formidable an enter- 
prise, and there were other practical difficulties. Some of them were 
overcome ; and, as to the rest, it was concluded to face them boldly, 
and take the chances as to the result. The first indictment against 
Curtis, found in March, 1882, was quashed on the ground of a 
misnomer. In May, he was indicted again, under the correct name of 
Newton M. Curtis; and on this indictment he was tried and convicted 
in the United States Circuit Court, sitting in New York City. He 
was sentenced to pay a fine of one thousand dollars, which fine was 
paid, after an aflirmance of the conviction and of the constitutionality 
of the act under which it was had by the full bench of the Circuit 
Court and by the Supreme Court of the United States. This result 
was vastly more than the defeat and punishment of an individual. 
It was a victory over the political machine, of which he happened to 
be only the operator. lt was a triumph over an established system, 
and upon a point touching the pretended constitutional rights of 











office-holders, hitherto regarded by its votaries as sacred and impreg- 
nable. It gave great strength to the reformers in the estimation of 
the public. They had flooded the country with their pamphlets and 
stuffed the newspapers with their articles. But there were multi- 
tudes, too indifferent or too busy to read them, who were nevertheless 
greatly affected by the intelligence of the conviction of Curtis, and 
who then for the first time began to see that there might after all be 
something of practical consequence in this movement for reform. 

It has been the good fortune of the reformers, indeed it is to some 
extent the secret of their success, that they have had the press on 
their side. Take, if you please, half a dozen large independent 
journals, representing diverse interests and circulating among differ- 
ent classes of readers, such as Harper's Weekly, the New York Times, 
the New York Herald, and the Evening Post. Bring them together 
on the approach of an important election. Wheel them into line and 
make them move in harmony; and, if your cause is a just and right- 
eous one, you have an engine of political warfare as powerful and 
effective as any that has been invented. It was such an engine as 
this that the reformers had to help them in the canvass of 1882, and 
it swept everything before it. Day after day and week after week, 
it discharged its volleys, “hot and- heavy,” of solid argument and of 
telling facts, of —y invective and of poignant wit, against the 
abuses and scandals of the spoils system, against the supercilious 
indifference toward reform of the dominant party in Congress and 
the deliberate violation of the promises and pledges of conventions 
and platforms, and against the organized system of robbery and 
black-mail involved in the levying of political assessments, as prac- 
tised by “Honorable” Jay A. Hubbell, “of Bedouin ancestry,” chair- 
man and treasurer of the Republican Congressional Executive 
Committee. The result is well known. The State of New York, 
which in 1880 gave Garfield a majority over Hancock of 21,033, in 
1882 gave Cleveland a majority over Folger of 192,854. The elections 
in Connecticut, Massachusetts, and other States showed similar results. 
The effect upon Congress of this revolution of public opinion is ad- 
mirably described in the address delivered at Newport in August, 
1883, at the annual meeting of the National Civil Service Reform 
League, by George William Curtis, upon whose presidency and lead- 
ership the reformers have numberless reasons to congratulate them- 
selves. ‘“ When we met here a year ago,” said Mr. Curtis, “ Congress 
was still in session. The Pendleton bill had been reported to the 
Senate, but no action had been taken. The House of Representa- 
tives, with ribald sneers at the project of reform, had contemptuously 
granted the President three-fifths of the pittance which he had ‘ur- 
gently’ asked to enable him to continue efforts of reform which had 
been begun. The record of the proceedings upon this subject in the 
House ot Representatives last summer is one of the most disgraceful 
passages in the history of Congress....The Congress, which had 
adjourned in August laughing at reform, heard the thunder of the 
elections in November and re-assembled in December. If members 
had been draped in sheets and carried candles, they could not have 
borne a more penitential aspect.”” The Pendleton bill underwent an 
active debate in the Senate, and passed that body on the 27th of 
December. The House passed it as it came to it from the Senate, 
without the least alteration. Its action was summary and precipitate. 
Mr. Curtis speaks of it as follows: “The House, which was so eager 
to make the bill a law that it would not tolerate debate, and loudly 
cheered the proposal of an immediate vote, was the same House that 
five months befcre had derisively and angrily refused to give a paltry 
sum and to aid a single experiment of reform. Men, who could not 
laugh loud enough at the ridiculous whim of transacting the public 
business on business principles, now tumbled over each other in their 
breathless haste to make that whim the national policy.” 

Congiderable progress has been made in the extension of the 
reformed system to the States and municipalities. Civil service acts 
were passed by the legislature of New York in May, 1883; and an 
excellent commission is now on duty there, consisting of John Jay, 
Augustus Schoonmaker, and Henry A. Richmond. 

The point toward which the reformers have recently been espe- 
cially directing their efforts is the repeal of the legislation which pre- 
scribes a term of office of four years for a large portion of the officers 
who are appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate. 
The first statute in the series was passed in 1820. It was explicitly 
condemned by Jefferson, Madison, Webster, and Calhoun. “ The 
law itself,” to quote again from the address of Mr. Curtis, “vacates 
the office, and gives the President the means of rewarding a favorite, 
without exercising the power of removal. It thus enables him to dis- 
place a satisfactory officer without the responsibility or odium of dis- 
missing him.” As these lines are being written, the prospect of the 
desired. repeal at the present session of Congress is not encouraging. 
On the 21st of April, the House of Representatives refused by a vote 
of one hundred and forty-six to ninety-nine to suspend the rules, so 
as to allow the bill to repeal to be taken up and passed. Greater dis- 
couragements than this, however, have been encountered and over- 
come. The present agitation will not cease until the civil service is 
taken out of politics, the same as the Army and Navy. Competitive 
examinations and the rest of the new machinery are only the means 
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to anend. They have only become necessary by reason of the im- 
mense increase and enlargement of the civil service, so that it is 
simply impossible for the Executive to determine, by the ordinary 
methods of inquiry and recommendation, which of the applicants are 
the most fit and suitable for appointment. The end which the 
reformers seek is not an innovation, but a restoration,— the restora- 
tion in place of the spoils system of the merit system and its princi- 
ples, as practised under Washington, Adams, Jefferson, and Madison. 
They want nothing more, and they will be content with nothing less. 


THE ELECTION NEWS IN WASHINGTON. 


Tue following extract from a letter to the Boston Sunday Herald 
by its well-known and very reliable correspondent, “ E. H.,” presents 
a picture of distress which, as an argument for the abolition of the 
system which wrongfully and needlessly causes such suffering, appeals 
to every honest American citizen’s heart. The letter describes the 
receipt of election news in the Washington Departments :— 


Wasuineaton, D.C., Nov. 7, 1884. 


In this city, thousands have experienced in reality the “ agonies of 
suspense” since Tuesday night. In other cities there has been ex- 
citement, but here the interest has been of a far more intense charac- 
ter than it is possible for it to have been elsewhere. There has been 
but little shouting, for men and women have been far too anxious 
to give way to the usual exhibitions of disappointment or delight. 
Nearly every department clerk thinks that his daily bread depends 
upon the result. Nine-tenths of the department employés went to 
their offices on Wednesday morning convinced that Cleveland had 
been elected. In all but those rooms where current work is obliged to 
be done there was no pretence of doing anything. As the day wore 
on, extras began to come in, giving assurances that all was not yet lost. 
After that, for three days every hour has brought its varying reports. 
Sometimes, a private despatch favorable to Blaine would be received 
by the head of one bureau. It would be read to the clerks, and they 
would begin to cheer. Others would hear the cheers, and break out 
without waiting to know why; and so cheer after cheer would circle 
around a great building, few knowing why they were glad, but cer- 
tain that what was good for one was good for all. The women in the 
departments were evidently less able to stand the strain than the 
men. They were pale and nervous, and many were really made ill 
by the strain. On Wednesday, in one of the rooms of the treasury, 
as they talked over the bad news and speculated on the chances of 
Republicans keeping their places, a usually staid and placid woman 
burst into a passion of tears. Instantly, the contagion spread. The 
pent-up hearts gave way, and every woman began to sob. In another 
department, a despatch was read on Thursday claiming Blaine’s elec- 


tion. A woman sprang on to a chair and called for three cheers for 
Blaine. When they were given, she kept on screaming, and could not 
stop. She went off into a perfect storm of hysterics. At the pension 


office, the excitement was more intense even than in the other build- 
ings. So thoroughly unnerved were the clerks on Wednesday that 
they were informally dismissed at noon, and again on Thursday very 
few were to be found at work. There was among them a feeling 
that the pension office had incurred, through Mr. Dudley’s perform- 
ances, a greater share of Democratic ill-will than any other division 
of the civil service; and it was generally thought that none of them 
would be spared, when the official axe began to fall. The men who 
have paid money to Mr. Clapp’s squeezing committee were especially 
uneasy, and many were the inquiries as to the probabilities of the 
Democrats finding out who had paid and who had not. The opinion 
was general that the money paid out in order to insure their places 
would prove their destruction. They had not been content to rely 
upon the protection offered by the civil service law, but had deliber- 
ately chosen to flout the law, to disobey its spirit, if not its letter; 
and in this they saw a just cause of dismissal, should an administra- 
tion come in which was pledged to observe that law in its letter and 
spirit. 

. To every faithful and efficient clerk, the civil service law and Gov- 
ernor Cleveland’s record upon the subject have been full of comfort. 
The existence of the law is felt to be a protection to those who deserve 
protection. 


EXTRACTS FROM MR. CURTIS'S BROOKLYN SPEECH. 


One hundred years ago, when the news of the Boston Port Bill 
came to Virginia, Patrick Henry, the great champion of colonial 
sovereignty, as afterward of State rights, a Virginian of Virginians, 
sprang to his feet, and exclaimed, “I am no longer a Virginian: I 
am an American.” 

And so, when the question is raised, which in its very nature su- 
persedes every other question, supersedes all party controversy, and 
appeals to the national conscience for the national honor at the end 
of these hundred years, I, for one, echo back the word of the great 





Virginian ; and in this hour, for this cause, I am not a Republican: I 
am an American.... 

This country does not ask for brilliancy, or for magnetism, or for 
dash, or for a magnificent foreign policy; but it asks for common 
sense and for independent official integrity. It asks for stern inde- 
pendence, which, like a great, healthy heart, will send the pure life 
blood honestly coursing and pulsating through the veins and arteries 
of the administration. Eternal vigilance is the price of political 
liberty, and eternal independence is the price of political honesty. ... 

The ballot is a public trust... . 

When I am asked where the great and absorbing issue is laid 
upon -~ conscience, that of honesty in the administration, to support 
a Republican candidate who has been corrupt in office because he is 
a Republican, and to vote to defeat a Democrat who has been true 
and tried, and who is seeking my suffrage because he has been true 
and tried, I say I am indeed a Republican, but I am also a man and 
an American; and I cast my vote for the honest man. Do you tell 
me that he will not be able to withstand the bad elements of his 
party? He has withstood them. He does withstand them. And do 
you mean to say that doubt whether an honest Democrat, who has 
proved his honesty so long, will maintain his honesty, is a fit reason 
for casting a vote for a dishonest Republican?... 

I am told that civil service reform will be in danger. In danger 
from whom? From a President who, as Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, according to the New York Tribune, appointed a 
committee that scalped and strangled reform, and then danced a war 
dance upon it, the whole school of whose politics is opposed to 
reform and whose friends are its enemies, or a President who, as 
Governor of New York, taking counsel with the friends of reform in 
both parties, and quietly disregarding its enemies in both parties, 
follows out his own convictions in adhering to the letter and the 
spirit of reformer?... 

The politicians of the Democratic party are opposed to reform: 
the politicians of the Republican party are opposed to reform. .. . 

Civil service reform, so far as accomplished, is the work of its 
earnest friends, both in the Democratic and Republican parties. It 
is a triumph of the people over the politicians. It is a triumph of 
patriotism over party. 


— _ 





Tue following circular has been sent by the Boston Civil Service 
Reform Association to its members : — 


Dear Sir,— The past year has been an important one for civil 
service reform. In Massachusetts, legislation has been secured which 
will apply the merit system of appointment to the service of the 
State and of its cities. In New York, the Civil Service Bill of last 
year has been extended in its operations to all the cities of the State. 
The National Civil Service Law has been put into successful opera- 
tion. 

Civil service reformers have much to do, however, to hold what 
has been accomplished, and to influence public opinion in favor of 
such extensions as may soon prove to be advisable; and we deem it 
especially important at this time, when civil service reform, in its 
application to the federal offices, is to meet the severest test to which 
it can be subjected, that of a change of administration, that civil 
service reform organizations shali continue to exercise all possible 
vigilance over the interests of their cause. Money is needed to meet 
the necessary expenses of conducting the work of this association, 
such as the distribution of documents, the publication of the Crvii 
SERVICE REcorpD, etc. 

We, therefore, ask you to continue your membership for another 
year by the payment of the annual fee of $1, and to contribute such 
further sum as you may be willing to give. 


TuE Hon. Robert R. Bishop, the Chairman of the Massachusetts 
Civil Service Commission, has resigned that position by reason of 
ill health. Governor Robinson has appointed Charles W. Clifford, 
Esq., as his successor on the Board. 





Mr. GeorGe WILLIAM CurTISs, in a letter to the Boston Associa- 
tion, says, “The great contest for the final establishment of civil 
service reform is now at hand; for, if Mr. Cleveland does what I 
hope and trust that he will do, no future President or party will try 
to undo his work.” 





A NEWSPAPER reporter asked President-elect Cleveland, a few 
days ago, what was his intention in regard to office-holders. He 
replied that his views had been fully expressed in his letter of 
acceptance, but added, emphasizing his remark by repeating it twice : 
“Let them attend to their work. Let them attend to their work.” 





